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Results are scored by three main criteria. Do subjects react
to the whole blot, to a part, or to a small detail? Do their re-
sponses involve movement, form, color, or the three combined,
and is the form clear or blurred? Do subjects see human or
animal figures, or chiefly inanimate objects? The complete scor-
ing is quite complex, involving many factors beyond mere count-
ing of responses.
Seeing whole figures indicates high intelligence and ability to
synthesize. A predominance of forms in motion, especially of
human forms, signifies vivid imagination. Great response to color
means impulsiveness, if not emotional instability. Seeing mostly
animals, and giving unoriginal responses in general, suggest lower
intelligence and stereotyped thinking. On the other hand, noting
small unusual details indicates introversion and possible emo-
tional conflicts. Noting third-dimensional shading effects signifies
anxiety. A preponderance of responses determined by shape or
form means good control, harmony between the intellectual and
emotional aspects of personality.
Psychological opinion is divided about the Rorschach test and
other projective techniques. Henry A. Murray of Harvard, him-
self the creator of several new projective methods, says their
validity is demonstrated with children, but some doubts remain
about adults. Gordon Allport questions whether projective tests
necessarily reveal the deeper strata of personality, as they are
alleged to do. Henry E. Garrett expresses the view of m^ny
psychologists when he says that the Rorschach test lacks objec-
tivity, and wTell-estab!ished norms, that its interpretation is in-
tuitive and without experimental verification. Robert S. Wood-
worth declares the real test of validity "is to size up the subject's
personality entirely from the Rorschach results and then to com-
pare your finding with what is known of the individual from
other sources.33 Wood worth agrees, as does Garrett, that in clini-
cal work the test helps diagnose personality difficulties of persons
with mental and nervous diseases, of delinquents, and of feeble-